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ing, with his accustomed slow conscientiousness,
his doctor's thesis, a work afterwards considered
by competent judges to be a masterpiece,

. . . One of Raulin's fellow students at the
Ecole Normale, M. Gernez, was now a profes-
sor at the College Louis le Grand. His mind was
eminently congenial to Pasteur's, Duruy, then
Minister of Public Instruction, was ever anx-
ious to smooth down all difficulties in the path of
science: he gave a long leave of absence to M.
Gernez, in order that he might take Raulin's
place. Another young Normalien, Maillot, pre-
pared to join the scientific party, much to his de-
light. The three men left Paris at the beginning
of February. They began by spending a few days-
in an hotel at Alais, trying to find a suitable house
where they would set up their temporary labora-
tory. After a week or two in a house within the
town, too far, to be convenient, from the restau-
rant where they had their meals, Maillot dis-
covered a lonely house at the foot of the Mount
of the Hermitage, a mountain once covered with
flourishing mulberry trees, but now abandoned,
and growing but a few olive trees.

This house, at Pont Gisquet, not quite a mile
from Alais, was large enough to hold Pasteur, his
family and his pupils; a laboratory was soon ar-
ranged in an empty orangery,

"Then began a period of intense work," writes
M. Gernez. "Pasteur undertook a great number